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ABSTRACT 


Simiand’s great work on wages is suggestive for research method. He believes in 
going beyond correlations to the isolation of causes, and even “‘the cause.” He accom- 
plishes this by experimentation, but not of the laboratory variety. The preliminary 
step of observation produces constatations with reference to all factors of possible sig- 
nificance. In “experimentation” outside the laboratory this entails a careful canvass so 
as not to omit factors of importance. The “experiment” should be conducted over a 
period of time in one framework rather than in different frameworks at the same time. 
Because research of this kind rests on documents, documentary criticism should be 
employed. “Experiments” should be repeated. A hypothesis is not essential. The 
method could be widely used in sociology. 


The question of method in sociological research, though old, is 
ever new. We have made but feeble beginnings in the scientific in- 
vestigation of our field and are therefore glad to welcome help with 
respect to methodology from any competent source. A recent work 
which will repay study in this connection is Francois Simiand’s Le 
salaire, Vévolution sociale et la monnaie,? and more particularly the 
137-page introduction entitled, “La méthode positive et la présente 
recherche.” The author of this monumental three-volume work is a 
sociological economist who has recently been appointed to a profes- 
sorship in the Collége de France. The study in question, which is the 
fruition of some thirty years’ labor, is concerned with the cause and 
conditions of wage movements. The conclusions are reached by 
comparing the trends of wages in France from 1789 to 1930 with 
such diverse factors as those of demography, communication and 
transport, religion, juridical and political facts, kinds of production, 
economic concentration, mechanization, trends in social classes, 
labor organizations, value of products, cost of living, economic rela- 
tions among nations, monetary trends, and so on. One is stunned 

1I am indebted to Dr. Herbert Blumer of the University of Chicago and to Mr. 
Clark Tibbitts of the University of Michigan for valuable suggestions in the preparation 
of this article. 

2 Librairie Felix Alcan, Paris, 1932. Simiand’s views are also set forth in his Statis- 
tique et expérience (Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1922). 
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by the immensity of the task which Simiand has undertaken, and 
filled with admiration by the thoroughness with which he has carried 
it through. We shall not, however, concern ourselves here with his 
results, but shall turn immediately to his methodological views, 
which receive so complete an exemplification and such strong cor- 
roboration from his actual research. 

Simiand definitely aligns himself with those who believe that 
scientific explanation consists in discovering causal connections 
rather than mere interdependences. He thinks that the most fruit- 
ful research in the social, as in the biological, sciences will be that 
which goes beyond the establishment of associations between varia- 
bles and attempts to discover the degree and direction of causation. 
Historical insight springing from an intimate knowledge of the vari- 
ous factors involved and of their relations is therefore an indispensa- 
ble supplement to correlation methods of analysis. 

Contrary, perhaps, to the view of most sociologists, Simiand be- 
lieves it expedient to speak of “the cause” of a social result. He ad- 
mits, of course, that every such result has many antecedents, but it 
seems to him that “the effort of scientific investigation is toward 
discovering the antecedent whose relations to the fact [under investi- 
gation] can be most generally established (of the antecedents A, B, 
C,D,#....in relation to M that one of which one can establish 
‘Every M is preceded by A’); and that the effort will only be fully sat- 
isfied if it attains to a relation whose reciprocal is true (‘Every A is 
followed by M’).” Thus the cause is the most general, the closest, 
the least substitutable antecedent, and the most important item in 
explanation consists in linking such a fact to such an antecedent. 
But Simiand would not stop here (as would Mill). He would seriate 
the conditions (the more substitutable factors and the antecedents 
of the cause) in order of importance and give to each a weight in 
explanation corresponding to its place in the seriation. 

In working out a scheme for the discovery of the cause and condi- 
tions of any social phenomenon Simiand relies on ‘“‘experimenta- 
tion,” but not of the laboratory variety. He believes that the social 
scientist will have to take for his data the results of “natural” 
rather than artificial processes, and that he will have to manipulate 
these data mentally rather than physically or materially. This dis- 
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tinction will become clearer if we examine his views concerning ob- 
servation and experimentation. 

To Simiand the usual view which regards observation and experi- 
mentation as alternative modes of scientific procedure is quite in- 
accurate. They are complementary processes, both of which are used 
in all scientific work. In the former, the mind of the investigator 
merely makes a notation of the facts, whether they are presented 
“naturally” or as the result of his active participation, as in the 
laboratory. In experimentation, on the other hand, his mind draws 
a relation between the facts, and it is immaterial whether the facts 
have arisen under natural or controlled conditions. 

The process of observation produces constatations. (This is a term 
which I shall use in the original because I am unable to hit upon a 
proper one-word translation of it. In the singular it means an or- 
dered, even selected, array of evidence respecting a particular sort 
of fact drawn from a number of cases at a given time. A constatation 
conjointe is composed of two such arrays concerning respectively the 
object of study and some factor which may have a causal connection 
with it.) The constatations which are products of observation in the 
laboratory are undoubtedly more accurate than those drawn from 
the observation of “natural” events because the investigator can 
arrange the amounts and qualities of many of the factors entering 
into the experiment. To that degree his constatations are matters of 
creation as well as observation. Moreover, the laboratory scientist 
simplifies his task by excluding many factors so that he does not 
have to deal with many constatations. His physical experimentation 
is thus rendered much less difficult than the intellectual experimen- 
tation of the social scientist. 

Indeed, the social scientist must adopt a policy diametrically op- 
posite to that of exclusion. He must be sure not to leave out of his 
later mental manipulations any factors of significance, and so must 
cast his net widely. Simiand does this by preparing both an em- 
pirical and a systematic list of circumstances or possibly condition- 
ing factors. The former is derived from common observation and 
common sense, the latter from scientific theory. In his investigation 
of wages, for instance, he placed such things as sex, age, length of 
service, kind of work, and region or place in his empirical list. His 
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systematic list, on the other hand, included many factors connected 
with the economic system, such as production, division of labor, 
monetary trends, etc. With such lists in hand the investigator pro- 
ceeds to gather evidence upon each factor and to match it with the 
evidence concerning the object of study by means of constatations 
conjointes. 

Perhaps Simiand’s most important contribution is his insistence 
that one must use successive constatations in the same framework 
(cadre) rather than coexisting constatations in different frameworks. 
He would study a phenomenon in one country or one industry over 
a period of time rather than in several countries or industries at the 
same time. This is, of course, analogous to what the laboratory man 
does in carrying through an experiment. It is a procedure which has 
two great advantages. In the first place, more factors are likely to 
be the same than when one employs coexisting constatations in dif- 
ferent cadres, and the research is simplified to that degree. Second- 
ly, because one can, as it were, “see” the stages in the process (causa- 
tion) as well as the results, one can probably establish the anteriority 
of the changes in the variables and thus determine the direction of 
causation. In any event, one will obtain much greater insight into 
the relations of the variables; one will get the ‘“‘feel” of the situation 
much better than would be possible by the comparative method. 

It is obvious that Simiand’s method is one that requires accurate 
data on many variables over a considerable span of time. This 
means that reliance will have to be placed almost exclusively upon 
documents. He therefore quite appropriately stresses the need of 
utilizing the canons of documentary criticism which the historians 
have developed. Not being able, like his laboratory colleague, either 
to exclude complicating factors from his “experiment” or to repeat 
it easily, the social scientist must be absolutely certain that his 
constatations give an accurate index of reality. 

Like all good scientists Simiand believes in repeating his experi- 
ments. In the case of his own study he did this by breaking the 
complete series of wage data down into five successive movements 
or temporal “variations,” as he calls them, and then treating each 
“variation” as the basis of a distinct “experiment.” The amount of 
work which this entailed for many factors is obvious, and it is not 
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surprising, therefore, that his whole second volume is given over to 
bringing together data concerning possibly relevant factors and 
matching them with the evidence regarding wages for each separate 
“variation.” Unless he finds close similarity of trends in all five 
“variations,” or, in other words, unless all five experiments indicate 
the same linkage, he discards the factor under examination. When 
satisfied on this score he has the further task of determining the di- 
rection and degree of causation. 

It will be noticed that nothing has been said about the use of a 
hypothesis. Though he believes hypotheses are perfectly legitimate 
devices in scientific investigation and often highly useful, he does not 
regard them as necessary. In his wage study he preferred to proceed 
without any such preconceptions by merely placing himself before 
the facts of possible significance and working out the relationships 
contained in them. 

The method herein sketched is applicable to any sociological prob- 
lems the data relative to which are accessible in documentary form. 
Though it would be convenient to have these data quantitative as 
well, this can hardly be expected in many fields. The writer is of the 
opinion that the method could be most easily employed to study 
the causes of the trends in population and vital statistics and of in- 
stitutional growth and change. 

The following formulation may serve to summarize Simiand’s 
most striking ideas regarding social research: 

(1) The cause of a phenomenon is to be found through the cor- 
roboratory results of 

(2) several “experiments,” each one of which involves 

(3) the intellectual manipulation of facts revealed by 

(4) many constatations conjointes made up from 

(5) soundly documented data 

(6) taken successively in the same cadre 

(7) concerning factors suggested by empirical and systematic lists. 
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